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Industrial Education: Its Problems, Methods and Dangers. By Albert 
H. Leake. A Hart, Schaffner & Marx Prize Essay. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. xi+205. 

The objects and aims of industrial education are well stated, and a valuable 
analysis is made in reference to the school attendance and education of present 
industrial workers. The author states that any scheme of industrial education 
must have its beginnings in the elementary schools. Compulsory attendance 
alone will not solve the problem: the elementary schools must be revitalized 
and the instruction be given a more practical character. A new type of school 
should be established which will train the boy and girl from thirteen to sixteen 
years of age directly for the industries. Attendance at a continuation school 
should be compulsory for a limited number of hours a week up to at least the 
age of sixteen years. 

Manual training is not to be cast aside as useless, but should be given an 
industrial value by the use of shop methods as much as possible. Teachers of 
the subject should have above all an accurate knowledge of shop requirements, 
methods, and conditions. 

The author holds that some form of apprenticeship is necessary, and also 
some form of intelligent vocational guidance by parents and teachers. 

While much can be learned from foreign systems, their wholesale adoption 
would be a grave error. Fundamental differences in the economic and political 
conditions, and in the temperament of the peoples of the Old World and the 
New must be carefully considered. 

The book is written from a practical standpoint and is well worth reading. 

S. H. Zook 

University or Chicago 



Vocations for Girls. By E. W. Weaver. A. S. Barnes Co. $0.75. 

This little book of 192 pages describes in a very general way about twenty 
occupations open to girls and women. It is very simply written. The material 
for the book was collected by a committee of Brooklyn (New York) teachers 
to be used in the vocational guidance of schoolgirls. The book is admirably 
adapted to that purpose. There is not a page that could not be read with ease 
and profit by a child in the seventh grade. The practical exercises at the close 
of each of the 33 chapters are very thoughtful and suggestive, and the public- 
school teacher who is consciously attempting to aid girls in their proper choice 
of a gainful pursuit will find them especially valuable. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Weaver, the author of the book, was a pioneer in the organization of 
vocational guidance in this country. He began his practical work in Brooklyn 
as early as 1908, about the time Mr. Frank Parson was advocating the organiza- 
tion of a vocation bureau in Boston. For five years Mr. Weaver personally 
conducted a vocation bureau for Brooklyn boys in his own home at no little 
expense to himself. He has recently been made the director of the Vocational 
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Guidance and Industrial Education Bureau of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce, Buffalo, New York. The purpose of the book, as stated by its author, is 
"to provide a summary of the available information relating to the conditions 
for admission to gainful occupations and to present in suggestive forms the 
methods by which workers may advance themselves. No claim is made for 
scientific accuracy or completeness." With the spread of vocational guidance 
the literature on the subject will no doubt greatly increase in value. At 
present the public must be content with efforts such as the publication of this 
book presents. 

E. E. Lewis 
State University of Iowa 



Principles of Character Making. By Arthur Holmes. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. Pp. 336. 

This book is a worthy contribution to the literature of a subject which 
seems to be full of promise for the early future. Its brief introduction by the 
editor of the series states the aim of a republic to have its citizens feel their 
civic, social, vocational, and moral obligations toward the body politic. Recog- 
nizing the paramount importance of character-making as an end of school work, 
the author presents the subject of child-training from the genetic point of view, 
and sets forth with scientific accuracy the commonly accepted principles of 
physiological psychology applicable to moral training and moral instruction. 
Of especial worth are his chapters devoted to "Instincts"; "The Making and 
Breaking of Habits"; "The Impulses and Ideals of Youth"; and the last 
chapter of some forty pages, "The Psychological Basis of Moral Education." 
Indeed the first eleven of the twelve chapters of the book seem to have been 
written to give the lay reader a background of general modern psychology, in 
the light of which the principles underlying moral education, as stated in this 
chapter, may be understood. 

The volume is so full of little errors of a grammatical, rhetorical, or typo- 
graphical nature as to suggest unwarranted haste in its preparation. E.g., 
"doctrine of transmission by acquired characteristics of heredity," p. 108; 
"Games have their incubation period, their development, and their con- 
valescence," p. 151; "Men begin to name us 'good' or 'bad,' 'selfish' or 
'unselfish,' 'noble' or 'ignoble,' a 'patriot' or a 'parasite,' " p. 170; "pantas- 
mogoria of sensations," p. 173; " inexplicibility," p. 175; "in a preliminary 
phenomena," p. 213; "Terrible it would be if notions of vice can be tricked 
out ....," p. 226; "Whatever, therefore, that is to be taught," p. 322, etc. 

The student of psychology will find nothing new in the book, but he will 
find much that ought to make more rational the treatment of children by the 
parent or teacher who seeks to develop their moral nature rather than to 
impose upon them moral codes good for adults but foreign to the life of the 
child in his particular stage of evolution. 

E. O. Engleman 

Decatur, Illinois 



